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have recently been investigated from this side, it does not seem to the 
writer that any clear case of deliberate arrangement in regular strophes has 
thus far been demonstrated. President Harper proceeds here with admi- 
rable caution, it is true, making the fewest possible alterations in the 
received text (I do not know of any other advocate of the "strophe" who 
has proceeded with so smail a measure of arbitrariness); nevertheless, the 
number of transpositions, omissions, and even occasional additions which 
his theory makes necessary must raise a serious doubt in the mind of any 
reader, especially when it is observed how forced many of these changes 
really are. 

But such details as these, Li regard to which there may well be dif- 
ference of opinion, are relatively of only slight importance. The main 
question is concerning the value of the Commentary as an interpretation 
of these two great prophets, and as a true account of the religious condi- 
tions in which they did their work. And here the verdict must be em- 
phatically favorable. It is written on the basis of a thorough study of the 
history of Israel, and with true perspective. Its author has made his way 
far into the thought of Amos and Hosea, and is in full sympathy with 
them. It is everywhere plain that his primary aim is to interpret them 
fairly and helpfully. And he has done so. Few, it any, of the com- 
mentaries of this series will be of more real assistance to the student and the 
layman than this one. It is greatly to be regretted that its author 
was not enabled to carry out his plan of commenting on all of the books 
of the Minor Prophets. But the most important part of the task, by far, 
is this which he has here completed. 

Charles C. Torrey. 
Yale University. 

A NEW EDITION OF CORNILL'S INTRODUCTION 1 
CornilPs compact and masterly "Introduction to the Old Testament," 
of which the first edition appeared in 1891, has enjoyed a deserved popu- 
larity. The second and larger edition appeared in 1892, the third and 
fourth editions were published in 1896, and now a fifth edition is neces- 
sary. This is described on the title-page as a "new and completely 
revised edition." The description is true in so far as the book has been 
reset and printed from new plates. The contents, however, have been 
changed but little. Page after page is identical with the last edition, 
except for trifling corrections and improvements of the style. 

1 Grundriss der theologischen Wissenschajten. Erste Abteilung: Einleitung in 
die kanonischen Biicher des Alten Testaments. Von Carl Heinrich Cornill. Fiinfte, 
vollig neu gearbeitete Auflage. Tubingen: Mohr, 1905. 350 pages. M. 5. 
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The only important additions to the previous edition are as follows: 
The bibliographies that precede each section have been enlarged and 
brought up to date. A number of the more important English works 
are given, but many others might have been added. It is inexplicable 
why, under sec. 7, concerning the analysis of the first four books of the 
Pentateuch, the work of Carpenter and Battersby is not mentioned, nor 
that of Kent, which appeared before the publication of this work. An 
entirely new section on Hebrew meter and metrical form is added on 
pp. 9-17, in which are discussed the systems of Ley and Bickell, the 
lament form discovered by Budde, and the theories of Gunkel, Grimme, 
and Sievers. On pp. 40 ff . an entirely new paragraph is added in regard 
to the theories of Eichthal and Vernes that Deuteronomy is a product of 
post-exilic times, and that the account of its finding in 2 Kings, chap. 
22, is unhistorical. There is also a discussion of the theories of Steuer- 
nagel, Erbt, and Cullen in regard to the composition of Deuteronomy. 

The only important omission of matter found in the previous edition 
is the exclusion of the entire introduction to the apocryphal books. These 
are now treated in a separate volume of the same series by Hermann 
Gunkel. Through this omission space has been gained for the additions 
to the "Introduction to the Old Testament," and a more adequate and 
thorough discussion of the Apocrypha has been secured. 

So few are the changes in this edition in comparison with the previous 
one that the old paragraph-numbering has been retained unaltered down 
to 46, where the omission of the Apocrypha occurs. The new section 
on Metrik has been inserted as 4a, so as not to disturb the numbers that 
follow it. The few modifications that have been made in the statements 
of the previous edition are interesting as showing the present drift of Old 
Testament criticism. In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. 49:1-27) Cornill 
now follows Gunkel in recognizing that individual sayings concerning 
the tribes are as old as the period of the judges. The composition as a 
whole he ventures to date precisely in the time of the sovereignty of Judah 
over Israel. The Song of the Red Sea (Exod., chap. 15) he now regards 
as entirely the product of a late period. The first trace of it, he holds, 
is found in Neh. 9:11, and it was not written long before that time. In 
the analysis of Genesis there is a clearer recognition of the J 3 stratum 
(cf. p. 56). The two main sources in Judges and Samuel are now ascribed 
without hesitation to the same documents as the J and E elements 
of the Hexateuch. The author says that this is now so widely recog- 
nized that there is no reason why one should hesitate to put it into a text- 
book as one of the accepted results of criticism (cf. pp. 107, 116, 117). 
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The song of Hannah (1 Sam. 2:1-10), which was previously regarded 
as pre-exilic, and was assigned to the reign of Jehoiakim, is now regarded 
as a late post-exilic composition. The historical section, 2 Kings 18:17 — 
19:37, formerly regarded as a worked-over form of a document of the 
time of Hezekiah, is now pronounced in its entirety a work of a later 
period. The little oracle in Isa. 17:12-14, which begins "Ah, the uproar 
of many peoples," is no longer assigned to the same date as the passage 
which precedes it in 17:1-11 — viz., the time of the Syro-Ephraimitic 
war in 734 — but to the period of Sennacherib's reign, between 705 and 
701. In the previous edition Isa. 1:4-17 was assigned with some hesita- 
tion to a time shortly after the Syro-Ephraimitic war in 734. It is now 
assigned, with the majority of recent critics, to the year 701. The messianic 
prophecies in Isa. 9:1-6 and 11:1-9 are ascribed to Isaiah with more 
confidence than in the previous edition. The author speaks as follows: 
It must be conceded that both oracles present difficulties and occupy a 
unique position among the words of Isaiah, but they are comprehensible as dis- 
closing the culmination of Isaianic ideas and expectations, while they would be 
miracles, if they were products of a post -exilic scribe. The entire origin and 
development of the messianic hope remains an unexplained riddle, if Isaiah's 
messianic hope is limited to 1 : 26. 

Isa., chaps. 15 and 16, is no longer regarded as a quotation from an older 
prophet who was contemporary with Jeremiah, but is now regarded as 
a post-exilic production, dating between 450 and 400 B. C. The enemies 
that threaten Moab in this oracle come from the south, and therefore 
can be neither the Israelites nor the Assyrians, but must be the Nabateans 
whose overthrow is predicted in Ezek. 25:10. Isa., chap. 19, is now 
assigned to the time of the invasion of Egypt by Artaxerxes III in 343 
B. C. Isa., chap. 23, which was formerly regarded as the work of a 
contemporary of Jeremiah, is now referred to Ochus's destruction of Sidon 
in 348 B. C. In regard to the Ebed Yahweh songs in the second half of 
Isaiah, Cornill maintains that Selin, Roy, Laue, Giesebrecht, and Zillessen 
have not proved their claim that these songs are of independent origin 
from the rest of Deutero-Isaiah. He still maintains that they and the rest 
of Deutero-Isaiah come from one hand, and that the Servant of Yahweh 
in these passages must be interpreted by the allusions to the Servant in 
the rest of Deutero-Isaiah (see p. 181). Isa., chaps. 49-55, he dates imme- 
diately after Cyrus' conquest in 538 B. C. In regard to Isa., chaps. 56-66, 
he no longer maintains that these chapters were written by Deutero- 
Isaiah, using material derived from an earlier prophet of the time of Man- 
asseh, but he adopts completely the Trito-Isaiah theory, and follows 
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Cheyne in assigning these chapters to a contemporary of Malachi (see 
p. 181). The book of Nahum, which in the last edition was assigned 
to the year 624 B. C, or possibly even to 650 B. C, is now dated in the 
year 608, immediately before the fall of Nineveh. The Jeremian author- 
ship of Jer., chaps. 30 and 31, is given up, except 31:31-34. Lamenta- 
tions is considered to contain elements as late as the fourth century. In 
the last edition the relationship of Obadiah to Jeremiah was explained 
by the hypothesis that both Obadiah and Jeremiah quoted an early 
prophet. It is now maintained that Jer., chap. 49, is an inter- 
polation, and that the prototype of both prophecies was written between 
450 and 400 B. C, the rest of the book of Obadiah proportionately later. 
The older parts of the book of Proverbs are now ascribed with more cer- 
tainty than in the previous edition to the fourth century. Prov., chaps. 
1-9 and 30-31, are definitely assigned to the Greek period. From this 
it appears that the author has kept up with the most recent discussions, 
and that his book represents the very latest phases of the more advanced 
criticism of the Old Testament. It is an excellent outline to put into 
the hands of students, and it is a pity that it has not been translated into 
English. 

Lewis Bayles Paton. 
Hartford Theological Seminary. 



POPULAR INTERPRETATIONS OF THE HEBREW PROPHETS 

There are many good books on Hebrew prophecy, but this one 1 has 
a place altogether its own. It deals, not specifically with the literary 
prophets, but with the whole prophetic movement, from its crudest to 
its maturest form; and with much vividness it shows what manner of men 
the prophets were, the influence they exerted on politics, and the opposition 
they encountered from the church. The discussion, though eminently 
readable and popular, is carried on in a thoroughly careful and scientific 
spirit. There is no parade of learning, but every page is stamped with 
traces of an intimate familiarity, not only with the prophetic literature 
itself, but with the most recent modern discussions of that literature. The 
most extreme views receive from the author a courteous hearing, though his 
own sympathies do not lie in that direction. He deals, e. g., much more 
leniently with the Chronicler, and with the references to Judah in the book 
of Hosea, than most modern scholars are apt to do; and his book would 
be for this reason, among others, an admirable guide to put into the hands 
of students beginning the study of Hebrew prophecy. 

1 The Hebrew Prophet. By Loring W. Batten. New York: Macmillan, 1905. 
351 pages. $1.50. 



